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A message to consumers 


@ This month, millions of consumers with 
money in their pocketbooks are unable to 
buy a number of kinds of food to which 
they have become accustomed. They are un- 
able to buy the quantity of many foods which 
their appetites and financial status urge them 
to demand. They are substituting, for what 
they really want, foods which are available 
in quantity and nutritive value adequate to 
maintain health and energy for war work. 

This situation is a shock to us Americans. 
It's a shock because we have always believed 
our food basket to be bottomless. On the 
other hand, the vigor with which we protest 
shortages and the energy with which we 
approach improvement of the situation are 
evidences of an adequate though different 
diet which we still enjoy today. When the 
peoples of France under German occupation 
were subsisting on an extremely low calorie 
diet, many were too weak to complain—too 
enervated to do the most to improve their lot. 

This year the over-all food supply for 
civilian consumers is from 5 to 7 percent 
smaller on a per capita basis than last year’s 
record consumption. But it’s still 2 to 4 
percent above the average level, 1935-39. 
Prospective food supplies are large enough 
to meet somewhat larger noncivilian war re- 
quirements than in 1944 and still maintain 
a higher level of consumption than in prewar 
years. 

Before the war, for generations, we took 
our food production for granted. It was al- 
ways more than enough for everybody who 
had the money to buy. The war came on. 
Our farmers went to work. In the face of 
man and machine power shortage they grew 
mountains of food. Their production rec- 


ords increased again and again over prewar 
output. But along with their increased pro- 
duction came the demands of our military, 
demands of our allies, and largest of all the 
demands of our American consumers, who 
with more money to buy and harder work 
to do called for more and more food. De- 
mand outstripped supply in many commodi- 
ties. 

We as a people learned for the first time 
that the food production that we have always 
taken for granted must be considered not as 
an ever flowing horn of plenty, but as a bin 
which holds only so much as we put into it, 
and when it’s empty it’s empty. 

One basic answer is increased production. 
But increased production of farm commodi- 
ties is no job that can be done by issuing 
a Government order. It can’t be done by 
words. It still takes 2 years to grow a 2-year- 
old steer, 3 months to make a broiler, and a 
growing season to mature a field crop. 

So hard work lies ahead. Even though 
production of food continues today above 
prewar levels, military demands remain high, 
foreign relief demands have grown, and con- 
sumer demands are greater than ever before. 
When we now undertake to increase pro- 
duction still further we must look at it as 
a war measure. 

Common sense dictates that we should 
give farmers the same kind of protection we 
offer other war producers ‘in order that the 
fear of surpluses may not retard production 
and that farmers’ prices may be protected 
after the war. Should surpluses occur, they 
should be charged to the cost of war. Mil- 
lions of tons of planes, tanks, machinery, 
and ammunition which represent millions otf 





dollars have gone to the bottom of the sq 
in the hulls of expensive ships. All theg 
materials were bought and paid for by th 
toil of the people of this country. Theg 
losses are accepted by us and charged ty 
all-out warfare. 

We bought the Willow Run plant in De 
troit for 100 million dollars. Today it stang 
empty and unused, no longer needed to pro 
duce war planes. It was one of the pricg 
of V-E Day, and worth the money. 

So today an adequate and sound food pro. 
gram based on greater production will be; 
low price to pay for the hastening of V 
Day. 

We must think of the farmer as a wa 
producer just as much as a manufacturer oj 
planes or ships or machine guns. If a manu 
facturer of rhachine guns invests in a plaw 
to fulfill a Government contract for 50 thov 
sand machine guns and after 10 thousani 
are made, the contract, because war is un 
predictable, is canceled, the manufacture 
under Government is protected. 

Government can and must make good it 





promises to farmers. And when the war i 
over, we know that the food will be needed 
even if demand should slacken because 0 
decreased buying power. There never wa 
a time when the world produced too mud 
food for the needs of the world. 

The consumer is now demonstrating th 
great demands he can make upon the pr 
duction of farmers when there are plenty 0 





jobs at good wages. If the high hopes of th 
people and the Government for full-tim 
postwar employment come true, surplusd 
will vanish in the roar of busy factories. 

Should full employment not immediatelf 
follow, this Nation cannot afford not to pro 
vide plenty of good food for its people. No 
can it afford another farm depression lik 
the one in the early twenties, culminating 
decade later in total economic collapse. 

Out of our past experience we must buil 
a food program that meets the demands 0 
war, and prepares for the problems that wi 
follow war. 
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Our whopping shopping list 


@ When do we burn our ration books and 
start buying freely the things we've had to 
go slow on or do without during the war? 

About 12 million families are waiting to 
Nearly 6 
million persons would purchase mechanical 


buy alarm clocks, for instance. 


refrigerators tomorrow if there were plenty 
in the store. 
to buy radios, if and when. 


Another 5 million are all set 


When, oh, when—we wonder ? 

The chorus of questions has become 
louder since the war in Europe has ended 
and a beginning has been made on recon- 
version. 

But let’s not forget for a moment the men 
out in the Pacific who are wondering, too— 
wondering when they can come home. 
They must not have to wonder if supplies 
and food for the big push against Japan will 
come through---enough, and on time. 

Until final Victory is won over Japan, 
essential military production must have pri- 


f ority. But reconversion plans are for civil- 


ians to get as much as they can, as soon as 
they can, without detriment to the war. 
That’s fair enough. It would be too high 
a price to pay for more comfort or luxuries 
on the home front to prolong by even 1 day 
the danger and dying of our fighting men. 
Weary wartime shoppers don’t want any 
unnecessary delay or obstacles in the way of 
buying what they want. But on the other 
hand, good citizens are willing to do what- 
ever they can to help, if they see the need. 
Only sometimes they don’t see the need. 


Shabby Shoes 


Take the sad case of Sarah Swank whose 
shoes are shabby. All her stamps are gone 
and she can’t see why OPA should be so 
stingy with shoes now that we have only 
a one-front war to fight. 

For Sarah’s information, here are some 
facts from the Army Quartermaster: 

During 1945, the Army will need 31 mil- 
lion pairs of shoes-—their largest annual 
order to date. 

“How come, when the Army is being 
gradually reduced?” This question quite 
naturally occurs to Miss Swank. 

The explanation is very simple, really. 
Up to now, it hasn't been possible to issue 
combat shoes to all the men in the Pacific. 
That will take plenty of shoes. Supply lines 
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out there are long, and it will take big 
stocks of assorted sizes—from size 3 to size 
151/,--to have enough shoes handy at all 
supply points along the way. 

Besides, shoes wear out two to four times 
as fast in combat—and there'll be plenty of 
action ahead. Men have been known to go 
through a pair of shoes in 2 days where the 
going was particularly rough. 
every pair of combat shoes requires about 
two times as much upper leather as a pair 
of regular G.I. Service shoes. 

No wonder allocations of cattle-hide 
leather to military agencies for the second 
and third quarters of 1945 are up 30 percent 
No 
wonder civilians have been asked to wait a 





Furthermore, 


above the average use rate in 1944. 


little longer between ration stamps this 
year—to half-sole their shoes and to eke 
out on unrationed slippers. Incidentally, the 
armed forces are doing a leather-saving job 
of their own. For example, a mobile quar- 
termaster unit in the Marianas reconditioned 
10,000 pairs of shoes monthly during the 
campaign there. ; 

Knowing these facts, Miss Swank (who 
is a good sort and has a boy friend over- 
seas) will wear her old shoes proudly, 
knowing that she’s thereby aiding the march 
on Tokyo. 


Something to Wear 


Or consider the plight of Miss Cornelia 
De Luxe who spent an exhausting day shop- 
ping for a cocktail suit. She has the money 








Well-worn shoes are elegant in wartime. 


to pay any price—but still she can’t find 
what she wants! How soon will the textile 
and clothing industry come to the aid of 
Miss De Luxe’s morale? 

Frankly, Uncle Sam is more interested in 
assuring enough cheap overalls for war 
workers and reasonably priced school clothes 
for the kids who have to be fed and clothed 
on a soldier’s allotment than on another new 
dress for Miss De Luxe. Of course, there’s 
more profit to the manufacturer in catering 
to the extravagant whims of the de luxe 
trade. For that reason such a dispropor- 
tionate share of scarce fabrics had been 
going into overfinished, much-trimmed lux- 
ury garments that OPA and WPB, with the 
loud approval of various consumer groups, 
have undertaken a low-cost clothing pro- 
gram, which gives priorities on materials to 
and moderate-cost 


manufacturers of low- 


clothing. 


It was time for action. During the 18 
months from May 1943 through November 
1944, clothing prices had risen 11 percent. 
If all other living costs had gone up at the 
same rate, it would have cost the public an 
extra 7 billion dollars. 

No good reason for thinking that the 
clothing supply situation would naturally 
work itself out after V-E day, either—not 
without production planning on the part of 
industry and restraint on the part of the buy- 
ing public. True, the reduced military 
for and worsted 


materials are expected to give civilians more 


requirements woolens 


winter coats and suits than earlier estimates 
indicated. But to fight it out in the Pacific, 
the armed forces will probably have to take 
a 15-percent bigger bite out of our total 
supplies of cotton textiles in 1945 than in 
1944. That's assuming a step up in produc- 
Add to that the fact that incomes 
are up and it’s easy to see what could hap- 


tion, too. 


pen without effective price control. 

Even a speedy end to the Japanese war 
couldn't alone remedy the situation. If all 
war contracts were canceled tomorrow, it 
would take months for the new crop of 
clothing to reach the market. There’s nor- 
mally a time lag of approximately 6 months 
after textiles are manufactured before the 
finished garments appear in the shops. 

Firm control over clothing prices will be 
needed until supplies catch up more nearly 
with demand. It’s a sobering thought that 
clothing prices went up more after the last 
war than they did before the Armistice was 
signed. By 1920, a suit of clothes that sold 
for $25 before the war became a $75 model. 

Without price control now, that could 
And it wouldn’t provide a 
good welcome home for our heroes. Neither 
would it be a fair chance for the families of 
Besides, such a 
price jag would be far and away too ex- 


happen again. 


heroes who won’t return. 


pensive for all of us, particularly if you fig- 
ure in the cost of the depression which was 
the sequel to the boom after World War I. 





Inflation wouldn't be fun. 


More Buyers than Goods 


The same principle holds true for other 
commodities that are in short supply— 
whether they're food or manufactured goods 
or houses-to-rent, or services. 

Mrs. Lotta Bondholder would be willing 

“to pay practically anything for a new re- 
frigerator. Mr. Chase Bucks would mort- 
gage his next year’s profits for the new 
model car which he needs in his business. 
And what the Hungerfords wouldn’t do for 
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a steak!—provided that it was federally in- 
spected, sanitary, and over-the-counter. 

Even if all the war plants could start re- 
tooling tomorrow, it would be a matter of 
months before stores could be stocked with 
enough goods to supply all comers. 

As long as there isn’t enough goods to 
go around, merely throwing OPA overboard 
wouldn’t mean that Mrs. Bondholder or Mr. 
Bucks or the Hungerfords could buy freely— 
not unless they were ever so rich and could 
outbid everybody else. Actually, removing 
price controls could run up prices of bare 
living necessities so high that Mrs. Bond- 
holder couldn't afford a refrigerator and the 
Hungerfords could barely afford beans. As 
for Mr. Chase Bucks, he might make a kill- 
ing at first only to discover later that his 
costs for labor and materials had gone up 
quicker than his profits—and his business 
was racing on the road to bankruptcy. 

It's the expressed policy of OPA and 
WPB to 
controls on the 
manufactured products as soon as supplies 


remove rationing and priority 


various commodities and 
are adequate. How soon this can come to 
pass will vary with the different products 
and will be influenced by a number of fac- 
tors, such as changing military requirements, 
the length of the war, the labor situation, 
availability of raw materials, and _ price. 
Announcement that there will be plenty of 
steel for making electric irons, for example, 
might not mean so much because there has 
been a shortage of plastic for handles. 

A recent WPB study has indicated that it 
might take the refrigerator industry 12 
months to reach a production rate equal to 
peak prewar production. For the automo- 
tive industry, the tentative estimate is 15 
months. Small electric appliances could get 
going at top speed in 3 months. 

In actual practice, of course, the reconver- 
sion in the various industries could be con- 
siderably speeded up or slowed down by the 
variable factors involved. And even after 
production gets into its stride, it will take 
time to meet the accumulated demand. 

It won't be tomorrow when we can start 
buying everything we want. And until sup- 
plies are sufficient, it’s important that every- 
body gets a fair share of scarce goods—that 
prices are controlled and that essential users 
are given first chance at cars and refrigera- 
You bet, Mrs. Bond- 
holder would like that refrigerator but she 


tors, and the like. 


wouldn’t want to take it away from a blood 
donor center. And Mr. Chase Bucks would 
not think of having a new automobile if 


an essential user could not have one—hej 
rather poke along in his old car as long x 
it will creep than have the doctor's 
break down en route to answering that hur 
call for Junior. | 

Whenever it’s possible, Uncle Sam wij 
After VE 


loosen up on wartime controls. 





Miss Slick can get a steak without point 


Day it was possible to give A-card owners 
more gas, but that doesn’t hold true for fuel 
oil. Maintaining a bridge of ships to ow 
battle fronts across the Pacific takes oil, lots 
of it. The invasion of Okinawa took 5 
percent more fuel oil than any other singk 
U. S. Naval operation. 
token of more and bigger naval actions t 
come, householders are warned not to ex 


Since that was : 


pect any more oil for heating their home 
next winter, than last year. They may wel 
get less, so it would still be the part of wis 
dom to chink up the cracks, get out the 





Workaday clothes is what we need more of 


storm windows and insulate the old home 
stead against the cold before the snow flies 

Housing is another item which has been 
getting tighter and tighter during the war— 
and which can’t be expected to become att 
ple overnight. 

The end of the war won't end the hous 
ing shortage—not for the thousands o 
veteran families who will be setting up 
housekeeping—-nor for the other thousands 
of tamilies who have been doubling up o 
renting temporary quarters. 
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Until there are enough houses to go 
around, there’s danger that rents will zoom. 
If that happens, it won’t be good. Our ex- 
perience after the last war proves that. 

In 1920 the housing shortage was respon- 
sible for a big jump in rents. That set off 
a building boom that couldn’t last because 
it was based on the overvaluation of prop- 
erty and the excessive building costs, that 
came with the speculative bait of exorbi- 
tant rents and uncontrolled real estate prices. 

Building prices went so high that they 
were out of reach of the mass market. As 
a result building slowed down after 1925 
until in the 1930's when there were only 
three new homes for every five families that 
needed them. 

World War II has aggravated the housing 
shortage. Millions of Americans are look- 
ing forward to new homes when peace 
comes. Our labor and business leaders are 
counting on the postwar building program 
to provide good jobs for men and markets 
for industry. As soon as there are enough 
houses to go around, there won't be any 
more need for rent control. But runaway 
rents could turn our plans for a large-scale 
building program into a short-lived boom 
which wouldn’t meet our housing needs and 
would make for another depression. 


What About Food? 


When it comes to food, the Unanimously 
Who Nots, not to mention Mrs. Harried 
Homemaker, want to know when they can 
forget points and buy what they want. 

But here again, there’s no prospect that 
supply can catch up with demand in a day. 

Farmers are doing their best—and that’s 
been magnificent. But even a one-third in- 
crease in production over prewar years 1s 
not sufficient to meet essential military needs 
plus the increased civilian demand resulting 
from higher incomes. In addition to which 
there is our obligation to help our allies 
maintain their armies in fighting trim and 
to supply a minimum of food to save the 
liberated peoples from starvation. 

Supplies available for civilians during 
1945 will be below last year. But they are 
sufficient to allow an average diet about 
equal to our per capita consumption dur- 
ing the prewar years 1935-39, 

However, it’s important to remember that 
you can’t eat averages. Unless the food is 
shared fairly, some people won't be able to 
get the food they should rightly have. 
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It should also be remembered that short- 
ages in some of our old eating standbys will 
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necessitate some adjustment in our eating 


habits. Supplies of butter, canned fish, and 
sugar will be considerably below prewar 
levels, for instance. And while meat sup- 
plies are expected to about equal the 
1935-39 average, that’s away below average 
consumption during the recent war years. 
An effective price control and rationing 
system is the best assurance we can have 
that scarce foods will be shared fairly, that 
every family can obtain healthful diets. 
Every pound of meat or sugar or any 
other food that is sold on the black mar- 
ket—without points or above 
means that much for 
through legitimate channels. 


ceiling— 
distribution 
It’s making it 
harder for honest dealers to get food to sell 
at ceiling prices and is pushing up the cost. 

So Miss Slick knows where to get a steak 
without points! 

Watch out, Miss Slick! Perhaps you 
don’t mind if you are gypping your neigh- 


less 


bors or even if you're getting gypped on the 
steak. But you may be interested to know 
that such goings on could do you out of 
your job and your savings. Uncontrolled 
buying could bring on inflation that would 
wipe out the value of insurance policies and 
bank accounts—and end in a depression, 
which would throw thousands out of work. 
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Control yourself! 


Hang on to Your Purse 


Right now Americans are earning dollars 
faster than they are producing consumer 
goods. Even after we paid our taxes last 
year we had $4 left to spend for every $3 
worth of goods and services available for 
purchase. If we junk price control and bid 
prices up we won't have any more goods— 
but we'll be poorer. 

If Miss Slick and Mrs. Bondholder and 
everybody else will check their spending 
until consumer goods really get rolling off 
the assembly line in volume to satisfy the 
demand, their accumulated savings will not 
only buy a lot of comforts but will pay sal- 
aries and help keep business humming. 

If we manage right it shouldn't be long, 
after we turn our war industries back to 
peacetime goods, before we can buy more 
comforts and conveniences than ever before 
in our history. We have the machinery, the 
manpower, and the skill to produce the 
goods. But for industry to produce, it’s im- 
portant that conditions be favorable for 
earning a fair profit—that production costs 
be held stable and that there be plenty of 
buyers. For consumers to buy in quantity, 
it’s essential that wages be adequate and 
that prices be low. 


Don't squander your savings! 





Thanks for the lunch... 


@ In many schools throughout the Nation, 
the old-fashioned lunch pail with sand- 
wiches and a pickle or a piece of fat back 
and sweetpotato has become as outmoded 
as the hickory stick of grandfather's school 
days. For a hot lunch served at school is 
fast pushing the dinner bucket clear out of 
the school picture. 

Yet in other communities some thousands 
of school kids will be toting cold lunches 
when they return to the 3-R’s this fall. And 
many a citizen will be thinking, ‘sure we'd 
like a school lunch program in our com- 
munity, but who's to start it?” 

Let’s 
made their starts: 

In a small southern town a school teacher 
sat talking to her superintendent about the 


consider how these communities 


malnourished youngsters in her class. 

There was Tony with the perpetual tooth- 
ache who ate nothing but a candy bar at 
noon. 

There was sniffly Judith who sneaked 
cookies behind her grandmother's back and 
dawdled at her meals. 

And the pinched-faced Brown kids whose 
family would never have enough, come fat 
years or lean. 

And the motherless Jones boys—freckle- 
faced, dirty, half-starved. 

And all the youngsters who walked in 
from the country, too hurried for a decent 
breakfast, and with cold sandwiches in their 
lard pails. 

“You ought to give them a hot lunch at 
school,” said the superintendent. 

“I should!” The teacher was indignant. 
“With all the other things I have to do,” 
she said scornfully. 

For days she fretted at the thought. 
Then one rainy morning she woke up and 
said, ““Why not?” 

She explained to the youngsters that they 
would have to help. They did. Each day 
with their assistance, she prepared a hot dish 
on the oil stove in the classroom. From 
that meager start began a successful school 
lunch program in a one-room school. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, in a midwest- 
ern town of about 12,000, four women were 
rolling bandages of an evening. One, a 
clerk in a drug store, was telling about the 
children who came in at noontime to buy 
pop and peanuts for lunch. 

“They have plenty of money in their 
pockets,” she said—'‘what with their moth- 
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Here's a story about communities like yours 
that got together and supplied nutritious 


noonday meals to their 


ers working and all—but they don’t know 
how to spend it.” 

“Something should be done,” agreed the 
women and thereupon forgot the matter. 

All but the drug store clerk. The next 
day she visited the school nurse. 

“Look,” she said, “if you wanted to start 
a school lunch program in this town, how 
would you go about it?” 

The nurse had thought the matter over 
before. 

“Let’s talk with the president of the 
PTA,” she suggested. 

So they saw the president of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. They talked with the 
school doctor. They solicited the help of a 
clergyman who had made the welfare of 
young’uns his particular hobby. They vis- 
ited the town librarian who dug out infor- 
mation about school lunch and referred 
them to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s district office. 

Followed then 
sions, and meetings with the townfolk. The 


letters, informal discus- 


doctor roused his nutrition committee, the 



























school children. 


clergyman stirred up his congregation, hel 
president of the PTA rallied the parents and 
teachers to the cause. So the word spread 
like ripples from a stone cast into the water, 
It took time, to be sure. And, of course 
there were the Doubting Thomases who 
wanted to be shown. When the school 
lunch program commenced the following 
semester, they were still clamoring to be 
shown. The community showed them. 

To start a school lunch program, you may 
be the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker. In one Indiana 


school it’s the janitor who has supervised 


Or the janitor. 
the lunches for the kids. To start a school 
lunch program, you may be any civic-minded 
American with an American's love for his 
Nation’s ‘‘small fry’ and a desire to see 
them develop to their finest potentialities. 
Once the community is thoroughly awake 
to the need for a good school lunch pro- 
Who 
Where do we get the funds? 


gram—-what then? heads it up? 


What do we 


use for a lunchroom? Who supplies the 
equipment ? 
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Biggest question mark of all is frequently 
the money. But in part Uncle Sam answers 
that question. Since 1943, Congress has ap- 
propriated $50,000,000 annually for sup- 
port of the school lunch program through- 





out the Nation. You can chalk up part of 
your food costs to that fund once your com- 
munity has entered into agreement with the 
Federal Government. Spelled out, that 
means that your school lunch program must 
have a sponsoring group to sign the con- 
tract. Such a godfather for the new “child” 
may be any civic-minded organization—the 
Kiwanis Club, the Rotary Club, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Farmers Union, the National 
Grange, the school officials. The list is as 
large as a school boy’s appetite. 

Being a sponsor to a school lunch pro- 
gram means also being responsible for the 
bills—equipment costs; operation costs, and 
the remaining food costs not covered by 
Uncle Sam’s contribution. Sponsors may de- 
B pend on revenue from school kids—as many 
iB 2S are able to pay for their meals—and that 
will count up. And, of course, any spon- 
soring group has a right to say to other 
community groups, “you, you, and you, we 
need your help in raising funds.” 
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For typical school children, a typical school 
lunch of milk, protein dish, vegetable, 
bread, and butter or fortified margarine. 








How then shall we raise funds? There 

are hundreds of ways, depending on the 
complexion of the community. Suppers? 
Suppers are always popular when the food 
supply permits—chicken supper, spaghetti 
supper, sauerkraut supper, box supper, 
smorgasbord, clam bake, fish fry. Or your 
community may prefer fun to food—min- 
strel shows, carnivals, bridge parties, bingo, 
dances. Raffles and showers raise small 
amounts of money with little effort. 
In North 
Dakota a school teacher conceived the idea 
of holding an auction of the town’s “white 
elephants’ and charged a 10-percent fee on 
all sales made. He sold literally everything 
from a cantankerous bull to shoes that were 
too small for the owner. 

Lincoln Parish, La., where the chief 
source of income is farming and trucking, 
hit upon the idea of a food pool. Parents 
sent in lists of foods they could contribute 
and the teachers worked out schedules, with 
exact dates, for every donation. 

Sometimes a local festival will stream its 
revenue into the school lunch coffers. Take 
Coon Rapids, Iowa, for example. Each year 


But look to your ingenuity. 


the community held a rooster day when the 
farmers were culling their male birds from 
the flock. Poultry and egg dealers offered 


premiums for the heaviest rooster, for the 
rooster with the toughest spurs and the big- 
gest combs. Last year, at the end of rooster 
day, all the culled roosters went to the local 
poultry processing plant where the birds 
were killed, cleaned, and cooled, then 
cooked and canned for wintertime chicken 
dinners on the school lunch menu. 

And that’s another thing—canning is a 
splendid way to fill the school larder. Many 
schools, for example, take advantage of the 
surplus foods offered by the Government 
from time to time. For some years now, 
as part of the plan to support prices for the 
farmers and growers, the Federal Govern- 
ment has bought up various foods when- 
ever they were overabundant and sent them 
to those schools that wanted and could use 
them. And this is what happens: 

Say 20 bushels of peaches arrive in town. 
The Mothers’ Club receives an SOS, rolls 
up its collective sleeves, and goes to work. 
By nightfall, tins of canned peaches are 
ready for storage in the school basement, 
and part of the school lunch food problem 
for the winter has been settled in a day. 

One of the first problems of any school 
program 
other words, where do the youngsters eat? 
At their desks, if necessary. On the audi- 


lunch is where to house it—in 


7 


torium stage if the school has one. In an 
unused classroom, a basement storage room 
provided it has the necessary ventilation, in 
a remodeled tool shed, a church parish hall, 
a clubroom loaned by any local organization. 
One Missouri rented a five-room 
house across the street and sublet two of the 
front rooms not needed for school lunch 


school 


purposes. 

As for equipment—well—let’s look at 
Torrington, Wyo. 

When the Torrington school officials de- 
cided on a school lunch program they turned 
over the planning of the kitchen to the home 
demonstration agent and a member of the 
nutrition committee. Together these women 
measured floor and wall spaces, drew up 
plans for the most efficient placing of stove, 
refrigerator, sink, work tables, serving space. 
Then they scoured the town for equipment. 
The superintendent of the local sugar com- 
pany donated a large gas stove and a com- 
refrigerator. The 
group held a towel shower. Townfolk con- 
tributed flat “silver.” Some of their equip- 
ment they paid for from school funds ear- 
marked for that purpose. 


mercial-size women’s 


Then there’s Stonington, Maine. Stoning- 
ton Consolidated School literally started 
from scratch, making first appeals for help 
through the local newspapers. A trickle of 
responses brought assorted dishes, glassware, 
and some $60 in cash. 

Still the school lacked tables, chairs, a 
stove, and a sink. -Time then for the per- 
sonal touch, the sponsors decided. Through 
the efforts of the school superintendent and 
the women of the health committee, the 
school received from the local lumber dealer 
all the lumber needed for tables and chairs 
The shipyard donated the services of a car 
penter who for the next 2 days filled the 
air with the sound of his saw and hammer 
while he made five 12-foot tables and ten 
benches. A thrifty citizen, hearing of the 
school’s need suddenly remembered a sink 
he had salvaged from the town scrap pile 
several years before. A fine sink, too, that 
has served well. The janitor and one of 
the men who worked for the town water 
department installed it at no cost to the 
school. Two other interested members of 
the community proffered the loan of a four- 
burner oil stove and detachable ovens. And 
the youngsters, excited over the prospect of 
lunch at school, each brought a plate, knife, 
fork, spoon, glass, and bowl. 

Once the equipment is bought and placed, 
the school lunch program is ready to go for- 


ward on a regular working plan. 

But how? What work plan best suits a 
community? There again size decides. 

Rockdale, IIl., is a town of some 1,500 
people. The school serves about 150 
youngsters a day. Here it’s the Mothers’ 
Club that underwrites the program—with 
time and money. Its work plan is simple: 
Each mother with a child who eats at school 
gives 1 day a month to help prepare the 
lunch—or, if she prefers, she may pay $2 
for a worker in her place. In these days of 
“career mothers” more dollars pour in than 
donated services. 

With these funds, the Club hires a cook 
and helper who make up the permanent 
staff. Two mothers or their substitutes as- 
sist. And as a check against faulty memo- 
ries, the cook, being a realist, posts the 
names of her helpers for the following day 
on the blackboard at the rear of the lunch- 
room. Then Jim or Susan may go home and 
say, “Mom, it’s your turn tomorrow. Now 
don’t forget.” 

Of course, the program has its leaders 
who shoulder extra responsibilities. The 
president of the club, for example, who 
supervises the lunchroom and keeps the 
work ticking along so that the food is 
dished up and ready for serving at 11:30 
a.m. and the treasurer who looks after the 
accounts and handles the buying have no 
small tasks, especially in wartime. 


In such fashion, each mother has her fip. 
ger in the school lunch pie. 

A similar case is Vernon, Vt., where the 
white one-room schoolhouse sits close to the 
highway and children attend from all ove 
the township. There the mothers take tur 
in preparing a hot dish and sending it by 
wagon, sled, or car, or the sturdy arms of 
a child, to be reheated on the hot plate in 
the school’s pantry. 

To be sure such methods work only fo 
small schools. At the other end of the scak 
we have the large school systems that te. 
quire a trained manager and a staff of cook 
and assistants. 

But figure as you will, the school lund 
program is still the community’s child~ 
whether you support it with money or with 
your individual time and hard work. 

And the school lunch program is the com 
munity’s gain. 

How? 

By the actual dollars and cents paid to 
local merchants, farmers, and growers, for 
food used in the noontime meal. 

By the improved health of the children, 
the stepped-up attendance at school, the bet 
ter classroom discipline. 

By the excellent nutritional standards the 
trickle little by little into the homes. 

And by the neighborliness and good old. 
fashioned community spirit that comes of 
working together for a common good. 
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Seeing 
IS 
believing 


How is food graded? Why not have a dem- 
onstration by a qualified grader and find out. 


Here's how to do it. 


@ First of all, we must warn you that a 
demonstration of grading may have to be a 
postwar plan for many groups. 

The graders whom you will need are 
working to the limit in many areas, grad- 
ing food for the armed forces. Inciden- 
tally, Uncle Sam buys all food according to 
grade—that’s why the graders are so busy. 
Also, the foods you will want for your 
demonstration will not be abundant. Many 
of them are rationed. But it’s worth trying, 
anyhow. 

Graders or inspectors in your area might 
have a slack time, and the necessary food 
for demonstration could be arranged for 
somehow. However, if you can’t manage it 
this fall, you can keep it in mind for later 
use. 

People are eager for any news about food. 
In fact, food seems to take a larger share 
of our thoughts as it takes smaller space in 
our pantries. Shoppers are more conscious 
of quality—or the lack of it—than ever be- 
fore. Spending money and time on some- 
thing that turns out to be not at all what it 
seemed is always annoying, but spending 
points, too—well, a housewife could be for- 
given if she had a fair-sized tantrum! But 
better than a tantrum, is learning the an- 
swers. And a grading demonstration is a 
good beginning toward learning them. 

Not enough consumers know that Con- 
gress has appropriated money from time to 
time for research by the Department of 
Agriculture in various food fields, leading 
to improvement -in the kinds and quality of 
foods which come to consumers’ dinner 
tables. Nor do they realize that, after 
lengthy research and consultation, standards 
of quality have been set for many kinds of 
food—among them, commercially canned, 
dried, and frozen fruits and vegetables, 
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How sweet is it? Mrs. Elinor T. Linderer demonstrates the hy- 
drometer test for sweetness of sirup in grading canned fruit. 


meat, eggs, poultry, and some dairy prod- 
ucts—-and that it is against these standards 
that foods are graded. Your demonstration 
on any of these will show how the grader 
goes to the task, and what the qualifications 
are on which a grade is given. 

Suppose we start on commercially proc- 
essed foods. A demonstration on this sub- 
ject may be a little easier to handle than 
some of the others. For one thing, stand- 
ards have been set for 80 products, including 
dried, canned, and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. 
which he can supply for the demonstration. 

First of. all, before you do anything about 
space or promotional work or anything else, 
get the services of an inspector for a definite 
date. The demonstration will take 2 to 3 
hours. Consult the list of inspection offices 


Also the inspector may have samples 


on ‘page 11 and write to the one nearest 
you. Most of the inspectors now are young 


women—'‘Women in White’’ they have 
been called, because of their crisp white uni- 
forms. 


All have had thorough training in 






home economics and food chemistry, as well 
as in the techniques of sampling and grad- 
ing processed foods. 

As soon as you know when you can ex- 
pect the inspector, see about getting space. Ex- 
perience seems to show that the best results 
come from a small group—never more than 
fifty. 
arranged so that everyone can see the vari- 
ous steps in the grading process, and feel 
free to ask questions. 

A room in one of the schools, a church 
parlor, or clubroom should not be hard to 
find. that the 
demonstrator will be at the center of a semi- 
circle, and not way up front as a lecturer. 


With that number, things can be 


Arrange the seating so 


Your choice of foods to be graded will 
be limited by what the inspector has on 
hand or, if he or she has nothing, by what 
you can raise the points for. But try to 
have one vegetable and one fruit, or fruit 
juice. As for equipment, the inspector will 
bring the necessary laboratory apparatus but 
you will need to supply: Tables, three small 
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Table set up for demonstration, with white cover, labels, enlarged grade symbols, etc. 



























































OFFICE OF MARKETING SERVICES 
SCORE SHEET FOR CANNED PEAS 
(EFFECTIVE MAY |, 1942) 
CONTAINER SIZE orer eae J | area 
CAN MARKS if | 1 
LABEL = _ 
NET WEIGHT (OUNCES) es ee = — 
VACUUM (INCHES) ne _ 
TYPE nan 
SIZE 
FACTORS se SCORE POINTS _ 
| | (a) 9- 10 
L CLEARNESS OF LIQUID Ci «as 
(D) O- 4 gdm 4 = * E all 
7 | | (a) 14- 15 
II UNIFORMITY OF COLOR =| 15 [(8) ‘5°13 
| | (0) o- 7 ; 
ey ee | (A) 27-30 
Il. ABSENCE OF DEFECTS | 30 |(¢) “3-52 
| (0) O- 18 
Oe __—___ + —— —f —+— —— —+— 
t }(A) 40-45 
' | (B) 34-39 
1 = MATURITY 2S mee 
| (0) 0-27 
TOTAL SCORE | 100 | 
GRADE 




















This simplified score sheet shows some qualities considered in grading canned peas. 
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TOMATO JUICE 


A good label—easy-to-read U. S. Grade and brand name, plus continuous inspection 
shield. The brand name has been blocked out in this illustration. 
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ones or one large (3 by 8 feet) and on 
small (3 by 3 feet) ; a bowl or serving dish 
for inspected food; paper napkins and paper 
spoons, enough for the entire group; waste 
basket for tin cans; pencils for everybody 


You Grade, Too 


The inspector will bring along sco 
sheets for everyone in the group. As she 
goes through the various steps of the grad 
ing and announces her marks for weight 
clearness of liquid, uniformity of color, ete, 
the audience will enter them on their own 
score sheets, and ask questions about the 
reasons for grades. They will get a long 
to-be-remembered impression of the value of 
grades. 

Questions most often asked at the demon. 
tration reveal how little consumers know of 
this service which in the final analysis 
really paid for with their own money and 
operated for their benefit. Just to give you 
an idea here are a few typical questions with 
answers given by the demonstrators: 

Q. Does grade labeling make canned goods 
cost more? 

A. The charge per can is so small that i 
could not possibly be passed on to the 
consumer. 
Is there less food value in Grade B ani 
Grade C than in Grade A? 

No. 


poses is practically the same. 


Q. 


The food value for all general pur. 
Grade ( 
vegetables in some cases may have mort 
food value than either Grade A or Grace 
B as they usually are more fully mature 
than the products in the higher grades 
Q. Why aren't all canned goods graded? 
A. Grading of canned goods is not compul: 
sory in this country, although it has been 
mandatory in Canada for over 20 years 
The standards set up by USDA are for 
permissive use. This means that any 
person who packs or distributes canned 
goods may place the grade on the label 
if the product meets the requirements sé 


forth in the U. S. standards for the 
product. 

Q. Can we be sure the grade on the label 
is correct. 


. The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmeti 
Act gives the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration authority to prosecute cases 0 
misbranding. For instance, if a produc 

labeled Grade A or Fancy, and shipped 

from one State to another, is found to 


be of a lower grade than that stated on 
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One step in continuous inspection: When the tomatoes arrive from the field at the can- 
nery, inspectors are on hand to sample and grade. 


label, and thus misbranded, the Food 
and Drug authorities have the right to 
impound the offending article and also 
to prosecute the shipper or receiver, or 
both. Different kinds of penalties may 
be fixed and the goods must be relabeled 
properly. 

Q. How does grade labeling help the con- 
sumer ? 

A. Grade labeling helps the consumer to 
select a commodity of a known—not 
hidden—-quality, for the price she is able 
to pay. 

Q. How can consumers get grade-labeled 
products ? 

A. The best way is to ask your grocer to 
sell you grade-labeled goods. He knows 
you and if he knows you are interested, 
he will in turn request grade-labeled 
products of his supplier. 

Q. What is continuous factory inspection? 

A. This service is contracted for by the can- 
ner and it is done at the factory and 
during canning operations. 

A Federal Inspector, stationed at one 
of these plants, is inspecting the prod- 
uct continuously. He or she is at the 
factory while the goods are being 
Processed. The inspector's job is to ob- 

serve the maintenance of the sanitary 
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PACKED UNDER 
CONTINUOUS 
INSPECTION 


OF THE 
U.S. DEPT. OF 
AGRICULTURE | 





This shield means processed food was 
under inspection from farm until the can 
was sealed. 


requirements, to inspect the products 
during the preparation and processing, 
and to inspect the finished product. 
Thus, it is a continuous process. The 
inspector makes suggestions to the packer 
for improvement and keeps an eagle eye 
on the housekeeping angles. 
Demonstrations of grading other foods 
will be welcomed as a practical course in 


consumer education. In later issues of the 


Consumers’ Guide we will tell how to plan 
them. 








Addresses of Inspection Offices 





Atlantic Coast Region 


New York 14, N. Y.—Edmund J. Evans, 
Room 860, 641 Washington St. 


Baltimore 2, 


Md.—H. 


L. Geer, 407 Ap- 


praisers’ Stores Building 

Boston 10, Mass.—Herman B. Swett, 725 
Appraisers’ Stores Building 

Easton, Md.—W. H. Lappen, 32 East Dover 


St., P.O. Box 706 


Gardiner, Maine—L. R. Gibson, 3 Post Of- 


fice Building 


Macon, Ga.—John G. Ayers, 


358 Harde- 


man Ave., P. O. Box 1269 


Philadelphia 6, 


Pa—G. B. 


Fehmerling, 


603 U. S. Custom House 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa—Anna M. Loughry, 501 


Bessemer Building 
Rochester 4, N. 
Terminal Building 


Y.—Max S. Austin, 


300 


Winter Haven, Fla—A. R. Pobjecky, Room 
12, May Building, P. O. Box 860 


Washington 25, D. C—F. L. 


Southerland, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture (OMS) 





Midwest Region 


Chicago 8, Ill—E. H. 


Yaeger, Room 301, 


1421 South Aberdeen St. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Federal Building 





Floyd J. Weaver, 201 


Columbus 15, Ohio—E. H. Bagley, 39 Old 


Federal Building 


Fayetteville 5, Ark—G. W. Liddell, 318 
W. Dickson, P. O. Box 38, Univ. Sta. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich.—Lucile E. Wright, 
620 Murray Building 


Hammond, La.- 


-Earl F. Burk, Southeastern 


College Campus, P. O. Box 151 
Indianapolis 4, Ind—James Marine, Room 
321, 130 E. Washington St. 


Milwaukee 3, 


Wis.—A. Ross 


Manning, 


1105 North Fourth St. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn.—J. B. Wegener, 412 


Gorham Building 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


John T. Stearns, Belle 


Meade Theater Building 
Webster Groves 19, Mo.—Phyllis Drake, 


122 West Lockwood 


Weslaco, Tex.—Dorothy W. Eberhardt, 530 


Texas Boulevard 


Pacific Coast Region 


San _ Francisco 


3, Calif—C. H. Bessley, 


Room 934, 821 Market St. 
Berkeley 4, Calif —Loyde M. Billman, 420 


Mercantile Building 
Idaho—David Patton, 


Boise, 


334 First 


National Bank Building 
Denver 2, Colo—Russell C. Meehan, 599 


U. S. Custom House 


Fresno 2, Calif—Evert J. Elvin, 1630 La 


Salle Ave. 


Los Angeles 41, Calif—Louis A. Abate, 
3720 Eagle Rock Boulevard 
Modesto, Calif —L. R. Dunham, 1408 J St. 


Pacific Groves, Calif—Hugh C. 


Landes, 


Room 12, First National Bank Building 
Portland 5, Oreg.—C. J. Hansen, 312 U. S. 


Court House 


Sacramento 16, Calif —C. L. Powell, 1940 


Stockton Boulevard 


Salem, Oreg—W. Emery Hobbs, care Wil- 


lamette University 


Salt Lake City, Utah—L. W. Brewer, 416 
State Capitol Building 


Santa Ana, Calif—Frank C. Fritz, 


1644 


East Fourth St., P. O. Box 835 


Seattle 4, Wash. 





Stockton 22, 


Laurence R. Ryan, 1544 
First Avenue South 
Calif —E. O. Miller, 
East Harding Way 
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Yakima, Wash.—Farrell S. Stone, 212 Lib- 


erty Building 
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@ This month, for all the good and suf- 
ficient reasons which we know, we are faced 
with shortages of many commodities. The 
war in Europe took away from us every- 
thing from steaks to ice boxes. The war 
with Japan still makes its urgent demands. 
We now have all the commodities that it is 
possible for us to obtain under the circum- 
stances. 

Confronted with these shortages and these 
restrictions on buying, how can we make the 
best use of what we have and also help to 
add to the needed supplies for war? 

We can do it by individual and family 
production and planned conservation. By 
making the best use of all the goods and 
services we do have, we can have more food. 
more necessary transportation, more warmth 
in American homes, more paper for ship- 
ping more military supplies across the Pa- 
cific, more smooth-working, efficient house 
hold appliances, more wearable clothing. 
more of the material goods of the world 
that have come to be associated with the 
American standard of living. 

Large-scale industrial reconversions - 
those new homes, new cars, new radios, and 
new clothes hoped for—are still a long way 
off. The freedom to buy whatever our 
pocketbooks will permit is still limited. Tre- 
mendous demands are still being made on 
farms, factories, railroads, ships, forests, 
mines, manpower and womanpower. 

But there is one thing that can be con- 
verted and that is the American habit of 
waste, a habit that has grown out of our 
living in the midst of plenty. By tapping 
the supplies and sources of supply formerly 
wasted, consumers can provide greater abun- 
dances for themselves and can reduce short- 
ages of significant war supplies. All this 
can be done without placing new demands 
on already heavily strained resources. 

The woolen skirt hanging forgotten (ex- 
cept by the moths) in the back closet, the 
unproductive garden space, the tools left out 
to rust in the rain and sun, the leaking fau- 
cet, the crops allowed to spoil on the ground 
for lack of harvest hands, the nutrients 
emptied into the garbage can or washed 
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Home food production and home food storage by every family, having the ground and F Most ho 
the facilities, will mean more food for all Americans, including those overseas. Aug 
is the month to clean up the old plants and reseed with fall crops—peas, lettuce, cat 
rots, and beets. A well-insulated storage space means good winter eating. the total su 
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down the kitchen drain—all these traditional 
forms of waste can be converted to use 
through a plan for conservation and produc- 
tion vigorously followed by every consumer. 


Con- 
sumers have already learned a lot since Pearl 
Harbor. They have already turned much 
waste into use; they have already learned 
how to augment their supplies of food, 
clothing, and fuel. But more can be done 
and August is the month for doing it. The 
grasshopper still has time to put down his 
fiddle and prepare for winter, gardens can 
still be fully utilized, there are still lots of 
smart ways of buying, preparing, and stor- 


such a deeply ingrained one as waste. 





ing food which can be learned, houses can 
B still be made weathertight, vacations that do 
not tax the public transportation facilities 
can still be enjoyed, and there is always 
someone in the neighborhood who needs a 
ride to work. 


Food 


August is a particularly good month to 
practice the art of food conservation and 
production. That is when the enthusiasm of 
spring for a bountiful, weed-free garden be- 
gins to pale under the heat of summer. 
Most gardeners need to be reminded that 
fall gardens are just as much fun to man- 





age, and they produce just as big a harvest, 
as those planted in spring. A little more 
care, perhaps, may be required to insure 
Hgermination of seeds and to allow enough 
time for maturing before frost. But if the 
ground is well-prepared, many garden areas 
if planted in early August can produce good 
quantities of snap beans, beets, kale, col- 
lards, leaf lettuce, peas, radishes, spinach, 
turnips, and carrots before the first killing 
frost. 

Here then is the first and fastest way to 
reduce the shortages of foods in retail stores. 
But shortages will be far greater unless all 
the food produced in Victory gardens as well 
ason farms, is properly harvested, distributed, 
ip tored, preserved, and prepared. That means 
Maximum canning, drying, and storing at 
home. It means reducing the waste in plan- 
cing, cooking, and serving foods in the 
ome. It means emergency volunteer har- 

vest help on the farms of America to save 
® the crops. It means consumer purchases of 
plentiful foods. 

Most homemakers know the invaluable 
contribution home preservation has made to 
the total supply of food available to civilians 
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It’s never too late to change a habit, even. 


Most of them have 
learned the know-hows of canning and pres- 


and to military needs. 
ervation. All they need now is the timely 
reminder that August is the traditional 
month of heavy supplies of fresh fruits and 
vegetables and that strict rationing of com- 
mercially canned fruits and vegetables is 
certainly in the cards for consumers during 
the coming winter and spring. 

The foods consumers buy in the stores 
will in more nutritious meals if a 
family campaign is waged to reduce waste 
in the meal planning, food storage, and eat- 
ing habits. what to store 
choose foods from the Basic 7, save the left- 
overs, watch the garbage can—these are 


result 


Learn where, 


the golden rules for success. Perhaps food 
conservation will begin to seem important 
if it is realized that a slice or two of wasted 
bread a week in each home is the equivalent 
of 2 million loaves and the one-tenth to one- 
fourth of the potatoes thrown away in par- 
ing more than 
enough to supply a large part of the entire 
armed forces. 


and cooking represents 
It’s important to remember, 
too, that careful use of refrigerators, pantry 
shelves, flour bins, and bread boxes will 
mean not only more food but longer life for 
the equipment. 


Conservation Means Better Use 


After food comes fuel as the next most 
important consumer commodity in short sup- 
ply. Fuel shortages exist in every field— 








coal, oil, gas—as well as in the utilities that 
fuels produce, such as electricity and water 
and communication We cannot 
increase the supplies of these vital needs 
more than they have already been increased. 
But consumers can make better use of them 


through an intense program of conservation. 


systems. 


Less coal, gas, or oil is needed in a house 
that is well insulated, that has a roof in 
good repair, that has storm doors and win- 
dows, that has no cracks or holes in the 
outside trim or along the edges of win- 
dows, doors, and joints. A cleaned and re- 
paired heating plant also means less fuel. 
Installation of heating controls will also help 
the short fuel supply. Some of this insula- 
tion and repair work can be done by the 
head of the house without much extra ex- 
pense, and the cost of most contract work 
very frequently can be paid out of lowered 
fuel bills. 

Another way in which consumers can help 
to alleviate shortages and to equalize distri- 
bution is by prompt filing now of fuel needs 
with their local merchants and by a careful 
daily check to avoid heavy use of fuel dur- 
ing the early months of the ration period. 
All unused rooms should be sealed off from 
the rest of the dwelling, shades and curtains 
should be drawn at night, temperatures 
should be kept at 65° F. during the day 
and lower at night, hot water should be used 
insure 


sparingly. All these measures will 


a steady supply of essential warmth. 





Skim, scrape, and scoop every spare drop of used kitchen fat into a can. When the can 
is full, your local butcher will reward you with money and red points and you'll know that 
you have helped to increase supplies made from used fat. 
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Conservation of electricity, water, and 
communications by every individual house- 
holder will mean a sharp cut in the tremen- 
dous consumption now being made on the 
Nation’s critical resources. Little things— 
shutting off fans, radios, and irons when not 
needed, keeping the refrigerator door closed, 
cooling foods before putting them in the 
refrigerator, heating only as much water as 
is absolutely necessary, repairing leaky water 
faucets, avoiding telephone 
calls—will add up to big savings. And all 
the while consumers are contributing to the 
national effort, they are also saving on their 
utility bills. 


unnecessary 


Transportation 


An estimated 240,000 new automobiles 
by the end of 1945—all rationed! Perhaps 
a little more that 440,000 produced in the 
first quarter of 1946—all rationed! Hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers, thousands of 
tanks, and guns, and planes, millions of 
pounds of food to move across a continent 
and across an ocean! 

Nowhere in that complicated and essential 
transportation picture is there a place for a 
civilian on a vacation train, or a lone driver 
in an empty automobile. The ways civil- 
ians have learned to conserve their private 
cars and to limit their use of public trans- 
portation systems must continue to be prac- 
ticed if we are to maintain the successful 
movement of essential goods and essential 
people to needed destinations. 





A thorough cleaning and oiling will help 
prevent repairs or expensive replacements. 
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A vacation at home can be made to give 
relaxation, pleasure, and renewed energy 
for the job ahead. With good food and 
plenty of sleep, hikes in the public parks, 
and picnics in the back yard, many consum- 
ers will be able to take full advantage of a 
2-week vacation, without crowding the trains 
and busses. 

Car-sharing is still a sensible and econom- 
ical method as well as essential for full use 
of the private automobiles and tires now 
available to civilians. And these cars must 
last, which means careful treatment, frequent 
checkups at service stations, a maximum 
speed of 35 miles per hour, correct tire in- 
flation, a properly charged battery, and all 
the other tricks for keeping the family car 
in top-shape running order. 


Textiles and Leather Conservation 


Most people realize that high military de- 
mands for all types of wearing apparel, to- 
gether with labor shortages in the mills, 
have limited the amount, variety, and qual- 
ity of clothes that civilians would like to 
buy with their expanded pocketbooks. By 
buying only what is actually needed and by 
taking care of the clothes they already have 
consumers can help to alleviate the present 
critical shortages. Five simple rules have 
been recommended by the Government ex- 
perts to prolong the life of clothing: Brush 
and hang up garments after they have been 


worn; inspect regularly for tears, holes, etc., 
and repair promptly; store clothes carefully 
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August is a good month to check on the New furniture is in short supply. Ove 


condition of your house, for repairs. 








in garment bags when not in use; laundy 
with mild soaps and with minimum mb 
bing; remove spots as soon as they are diy 
covered. In addition, many homemakey 
will be able to restyle and remake old cloth. 
ing if the material is worth the extra work 
Discarded dressy clothes can often be te 
made for general wear and father’s old sui 
can be cut down for one of the children, 
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Salvage of Essential Materials 


Last among the shortages that civilian 
can measurably improve through consery, 
tion and salvage is in the wide field of tay 
materials needed for 
course, can’t do very much to increase th 
supply of these raw materials—pulpwood 
iron, tin, steel—but they can save the prod! 
ucts made from these raw materials. Fy 
instance, waste paper salvaged by every con 
sumer can take the place of pulpwood in th; 
manufacture of essential paper wrapping 
used kitchen fat can be used in the pro 
duction of airplane lubricants, incendiarie 
soaps, nylon, insecticides, and many othe 
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Peaches will continue to be plentiful 
through August. Among the processed 
foods expected to be in good supply are: 
Dry-mix soups; soya flour, grits, and flakes, 
and wheat flour, and oatmeal. As the crop 
of new potatoes from Southern producing 
areas begins to move to market, slight 
shortages experienced in several areas will 
be eased and potatoes are expected to be 
olentiful in August. In addition, liberal sup- 
plies of locally grown vegetables will be 
available in most parts of the country. 


iren, 





Set-aside of creamery butter for Govern- 
ment purchase for August has been re- 
duced to 30 percent as a result of revised 
§§ war requirements, Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson announced. The set-aside for 
July was established at 50 percent of the 
quantity to be produced by manufacturers 
in that month. In view of more than a 
\0-percent increase in quantity of butter 
to be made available to civilians in August 
as the result of this action, the Office of 
Price Administration announced that it will 
be possible to make a slight reduction in 
point value on butter. Due to the reduced 
set-aside it is estimated that approximately 
90 million pounds of butter will be available 
for civilians in August as compared with 
about 80 million pounds in each of the last 
few months. 
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ing ani 
Il stick 
ce mor 
cer whi 
1e 2004) 
ifty anit Because facilities and materials for making 
aluminum utensils are still largely needed 
for the war effort, no appreciable increase 
in production is expected until the fourth 
quarter, manufacturers said at the recent 
meeting of the Aluminum Utensil Industry 
f Advisory Committee. 


























The demand for farm products is likely to 
remain sufficiently high during the re- 
mainder of 1945 and the early months of 
1946 to take the available supplies of most 
products at or near current prices. The 
present civilian demand is such that sub- 
stantially larger quantities of many prod- 
ucts would be purchased if they were 
available. Consequently, a moderate re- 
duction in consumer incomes will not result 
in @ corresponding decline in prices or 
quantities purchased. Also, the Govern- 
ment will continue to purchase very large 
quantities of farm products for the armed 
forces and for relief purposes, and such 
purchases will not be affected by changes 
in civilian purchasing power. 








































































































A further step in a developing Government 
Program to provide extra food rations to 
workers employed in heavy industry was 
announced by Administrator Chester 
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CG news letter 


Bowles of OPA. A test plan has been put 
in operation in the country's Western min- 
ing regions providing additional meats- 
fats and sugar rations to individual coal 
and ore miners, except those served by 
on-the-job eating places. For the time 
being the extra rations will be issued by 
OPA district offices. One-point and five- 
point red coupons and |-pound sugar cou- 
pons will be issued. These are the coupons 
regularly used for furlough rations. 


Quota restrictions on the use of new fiber 
shipping containers for food products have 
been eased by making the quotas, with a 
few exceptions, interchangeable for all 
foods, the War Production Board said. The 
exceptions are meat and meat products, 
fishery products, dairy products, poultry, 
eggs, unprocessed fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and canned or frozen fruits and 
vegetables. ; 


Because of reduced military demands for 
wool textiles in the coming months, the 
War Production Board announced quotas 
for the production of a number of wool 
garments, especially children's. The an- 
nouncement also placed men's overcoats 
and topcoats on the list of essential civilian 
items that will be given priority assistance. 
Children's garments are to receive the full 
quotas of 75 percent of base period pro- 
duction. The quota for boy's overcoats 
is increased to 75 percent. 


Special provisions for granting priorities 
assistance to manufacturers for the acqui- 
sition of certain types of cotton fabrics to 
make 39 classes of low-priced children's 
apparel in the third and succeeding quar- 
ters were announced by the War Produc- 
tion Board. The 39 classes of children's 
apparel include creepers, rompers, paja- 
mas, nightgowns, dresses, slips, panties, 
shirts, overalls, and other essential chil- 
dren's garments. In cooperation with the 
Office of Price Administration, WPB has 
also established price and quality standards 
for these items. 


Price controls on sales of cabbage, cucum- 
bers, eggplant, and sweet peppers wil! be 
suspended during the months when volume 
production of these vegetables normally 
keeps prices below ceiling levels, according 
to the Office of Price Administration. 


Additional priorities assistance for third- 
quarter production of 148,093 domestic 
washing machines and supplementary au- 
thorizations for the production of 27,993 
domestic mechanical refrigerators have 
been assigned, the WPB has reported. 
None of these refrigerators is expected to 
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be available to the general public through 
normal channels until the beginning of 
1946. The domestic washing machine situ- 
ation is somewhat different from the do- 
mestic refrigerator situation, WPB said. 
Makers of washers are permitted to manu- 
facture without WPB authorization, in ex- 
cess of the number of units for which they 
receive priorities assistance, if they can 
obtain the materials for the excess produc- 
tion without preference ratings. But since 
materials, components, and labor needed 
for production of washers will be available 
in varying quantities and at varying times, 
some months may pass before an appre- 
ciable amount is produced beyond that 
for which priorities assistance is given. 


Manufacture of electric irons has been re- 
moved from production control, the War 
Production Board announced. However, no 
immediate increase in the production of 
electric irons is expected, WPB said, be- 
cause of shortages of some essential ma- 
terials, including nickel, stainless steel, 
phenolic plastics, and resistance wire. 


All livestock carcasses and wholesale cuts 
of meat must, as of July 15, 1945, be 
clearly marked with the slaughterer's official 
identification number before they are sola 
or transferred by the slaughterer, the OPA 
has announced. The numbers may not ba 
altered, mutilated, or removed except when 
the meat is prepared for consumption o 
use, or when the wholesale cuts are broken 
into retail cuts. National laws already in 
effect require adequate marking of meat 
produced by federally inspected slaughter- 
ing establishments. OPA's ruling extends 
marking requirements to all slaughterers. 


The combined spring and fall pig crop of 
1945 is expected to be a little larger than 
that of 1944, the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported. The combined 1945 pig 
crop would be about 87,000,000, compared 
with 86,753,000 in 1944, and 121,706,000 
in 1943. Total hogs over 6 months old on 
farms June |, 1945, were about 26 percent 
less than a year earlier and 29 percent 
below 2 years earlier. 


An order prohibiting railroads from selling 
or allocating space on any passenger train 
more than 5 days in advance of the de- 
parture time of the train was issued by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, ODT Director, 
said the action was taken to assure the 
maximum utilization of the limited amount 
of space now available to civilians, as a 
result. of the greatly increased demands for 
military transportation. 
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Juicy Question 


Should orange juice be extracted the night 
before to save time in preparing breakfast ? 
USDA chemists at the Florida Citrus Prod- 
ucts Station investigated and have an an- 
swer. They tested both orange and grape- 
fruit juices—extracted by hand and _ by 
machine—and stored, covered and uncov- 
ered, in the 
temperature. 


refrigerator and at room 
They found that preparing 
juice the night before causes little if any 
loss of vitamin C. But the juice should not 
be prepared too long in advance, and it 
should be kept covered in the refrigerator 


or other cold place to retain the flavor. 


Coupons For Cupid 


American brides having difficulty in filling 
their Hope Chests might be consoled by 
contrasting their luckless plight with that 
of brides in New Zealand where, according 
to the Consumer News of Wellington, a 
special issue of 78 linen coupons is avail- 
able for newly married couples on applica- 
tion to rationing officers upon production of 
the marriage certificate and the ration book 
of the wife. The special issue may be used 
only for the purchase of household linen 
and may not be acquired until after the mar- 
riage. If the newlyweds do not intend to 
set up housekeeping immediately, the special 
issue is deferred until they do so. 
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Paid In Full 


Of the than 37,000 families 


throughout the country who have bought 


more 


farms with Farm Security Administration 
loans since the start of the program in 1937, 
more than a thousand borrowers have repaid 
their 40-year farm ownership loans, in only 
3 to 7 years’ time, and now own their farms 
debt-free. The loans carry 3 percent inter- 
Most 


borrowers use the ‘‘variable payment plan,” 


est and may run as long as -10 years. 


repaying more in years of good income and 
less in “bad” years. 


No Peace in Pest War 


More than Gls may come home by air- 


plane in the next few months! Immigrant 
plant pests are already here, and others may 
come on ships or planes, says the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The fight has been 
on for many years and will be fiercer after 
the war, owing to increased air traffic. In 
one war year U. S. plant quarantine inspec- 
tors made more than 1,200 interceptions of 
foreign insects and plant diseases in air- 
planes—-in baggage, cargo, mail, and stores. 
Most of our very injurious crop pests and 
plant diseases came from abroad. They now 
cause crop losses estimated at more than 3 
billion dollars a year. 

Air-borne commerce after the war will 
provide opportunity for the entry of new 
pests, Federal entomologists say—pests that 
could not survive the longer period of 
steamer Plant 
say that postwar air trafhc is sure to require 


travel. quarantine officials 


a constant battle to keep immigrating pests 
out of this country. 


Don’t Take the Shirt Off His Back \ 


It may be a fad-—but it’s not the pactgf 
a dutiful daughter to commandeer her @ 
vacation or 


shirts to wear on 


man’s 
working down on the farm. Two good i 
sons why not are set forth by a USDA 


(1) There's a short 
(2) Men’s shirts do 
make good work or play clothes for wa 
en. They don’t fit so they're not @ 
fortable, and besides, they are an accid 
hazard since dangling cuffs and shirt t@ 


clothing specialist. 
of men’s shirts. 


— 8s 


easily catch on fences or machinery. 


Just Me and Thee 


First aid to the young wife pla 
meals for two is contained in a new fo 
issued by the Bureau of Human Nuttifi 
Home Economics. Besides a wé 
shopping plan, this folder, Food for 
AIS-21, contains tips on using hold- 
foods and advice on how to cut your 
bills. It’s obtainable free from the Uj 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
D.C. 


and 





LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 
Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 
over N. B.C. 12:15 p. m. EWT 
11:15 a. m. CWT 
10:15 a. m. MWT 
9:15 a. m. PWT 


Dramatizations, interviews, questions and answ 


on consumer problems. Tune in. 
Brought to you by the 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 
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